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Abstract 

The paper investigates the role of English language teaching materials in the creation of a classroom atmosphere 
conducive to foreign language education. In this study, teachers and students were given a questionnaire and 
later interviewed to elicit their ideas about the materials. The data was analyzed and the responses of teachers 
and students were compared by using one-way ANOVA, post-hoc Scheffe test, and t-test statistics. The results 
indicated that, except for the regular state high school teachers and students, both teachers and students had 
serious problems with the ELT materials prepared by international publishers. 

Keywords: materials evaluation, materials development, motivation, affective factors, commercial ELT 
materials 

1. Introduction 

Affective factors determine the learner involvement in the teaching/learning process, and consequently the rate 
and level of L2 proficiency (Brown, 2007; Ellis, 2008, 2015; Krashen, 2009, 2015). Many factors may serve to 
create an optimal affective environment for language learning and English language teaching (ELT) materials 
stand out as one of the most important ones. 

First of all, the degree to which ELT materials are compatible with the needs of learners determines how 
efficiently the materials help learners realize their L2 learning goals (Garton & Graves, 2014; McGrath, 2006; 
Tomlinson & Masahura, 2017). The use of relevant texts and tasks in the classroom are more likely to motivate 
learners and help them get both cognitively and affectively involved in what they are studying (Hart 2003; Long, 
2015; McDonough et al., 2013; Yuen, 2011). Hence, a detailed analysis of the learners’ needs and selecting ELT 
materials accordingly foster both cognitive and affective involvement of learners (Kaewpet, 2009). 

Another issue that needs to be taken into consideration is the relationship between ELT materials and English 
teachers’ attitudes and classroom performance (Allen, 2015; McGrath, 2006). English teachers have their own 
personal beliefs about what kinds of ELT materials are fruitful to carry out language teaching/learning activities 
(Garton & Raves, 2014). Thus, the degree to which ELT materials fit teachers’ frames of reference, determines 
the degree to which English teachers develop positive attitudes towards those materials and use them fruitfully in 
their classrooms (Grossman & Thompson, 2008; Tomlinson 2003, 2013). 

To sum up, ELT materials, which are closely associated with EFL teachers’ and learners’ attitudes to the 
language learning process, are likely to affect their affective and cognitive involvement in the process and in turn 
the success level in EFL (Allehyani et al., 2017; Isik, 2014; McGrath, 2006). To the knowledge of the researcher, 
there has been no study in Turkey focusing on the relationship between ELT materials and affective factors. 
Hence it is essential to study the relationship between ELT materials and affective factors. So, the purpose of this 
study is to find answers to the following research questions: 

1) How do EFL teachers consider the role of ELT materials 
affectively? 

2) How do EFL learners consider the role of ELT materials 
affectively? 

2. Method 

In this study, the EFL teachers and learners from secondary schools were asked to answer a questionnaire to get 
information about how they felt about the ELT materials they were using while teaching/learning English. The 
same items on the questionnaire were also addressed to the interviewees to explore their ideas in greater depth. 

2.1 Sample 

For this study 27 high schools in Turkey were visited. Nine of these schools were private high schools and 18 of 
them were state high schools. Ten of the state schools were state Anatolian high schools. Anatolian high schools 
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and private high schools specify at least nine hours of EFL instruction per week in the ninth grade, with four 
hours per week in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. The third group in this study was general state high 
schools. Regular high schools have only four hours of EFL instruction per week. A total of 144 teachers and 811 
students from 27 institutions participated in this study. Table 1 presents the total number of schools, teachers and 
students. 


Table 1. Distribution of school types and participants 



Number of schools 

Number of EFL teachers 

Number of EFL learners 

Private high schools 

9 

58 

254 

State Anatolian high schools 

10 

51 

276 

General state high schools 

8 

35 

281 


In private high schools and state Anatolian high schools, generally available, commercial EFL materials 
prepared by international publishers are used. On the other hand, ELT materials used in general state high 
schools are locally produced. 

2.2 Research Instrument 

The measurement instrument used in this study is a 37-item questionnaire that was developed to evaluate the 
perceptions of individuals regarding English language teaching materials. The statistical analysis showed that the 
questionnaire has high reliability (Cronbach’s alpha: 0.91) and validity (Cronbach’s alpha: 0.93). 

2.3 Procedure 

The questionnaire was administered approximately two months after the lessons had begun. It was assumed that 
within that two-month period, both learners and teachers would have had enough experience with the materials 
and have already developed attitudes and ideas about the ELT materials they were using. To gather more 
detailed findings, a month later, retrospective accounts were gathered from both parties as suggested by Dornyei 
(2007). At this point, the very same questions were asked to the participants to take a deeper look at their views. 
Since the same items on the questionnaire were used in the interview, it gave the participants the opportunity to 
verify and triangulate questionnaire results to help interviewees clarify their ideas. 

2.4 Data Analyses 

SPSS was used to analyze the data obtained in this study. The percentages related with the questionnaires and 
interviews were obtained by using descriptive statistics. A one-way ANOVA test was used to compare the data 
elicited from the teachers and students from the three different schools. For multiple comparisons, a post-hoc 
Scheffe test was used. A T-test was used to compare the questionnaire and interview results of teachers and 
students in the same schools. 

3. Results 

The comparative results of the EFL teacher and student questionnaires and interviews are given in Table 2. The 
results indicate that the groups varied in terms of their responses to the items in the questionnaire. To see if these 
differences are significant, the responses of teachers and students from three different types of schools were 
compared separately. The results are presented under the following titles below: 


Table 2. Teacher/student questionnaire/interview results 




Teacher 


Teacher 


Student 


Student 




Questionnaire 

Interview 


Questionnaire 

Interview 


Items 


1 

2 

3 

i 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

i 

2 

3 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 

Materials have face validity 

75 

78 

85 

71 

77 

85 

68 

72 

82 

70 

76 

82 

2 

Topics are appealing 

25 

30 

84 

25 

30 

88 

40 

36 

75 

40 

35 

75 

3 

Topics are culture-free 

25 

23 

65 

24 

23 

65 

20 

34 

70 

19 

34 

70 

4 

Topics and people are taken from real life 

17 

22 

65 

15 

26 

65 

18 

15 

77 

18 

15 

70 

5 

Presentation is interesting 

23 

25 

68 

23 

25 

68 

60 

60 

75 

62 

58 

75 

6 

Instructions are friendly 

25 

25 

72 

25 

25 

77 

38 

26 

68 

38 

26 

68 

7 

Cognitive challenge is optimal 

13 

21 

68 

13 

25 

68 

22 

15 

56 

22 

15 

62 
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8 

Texts are linguistically appropriate 

88 

91 

96 

88 

91 

96 

78 

80 

86 

80 

84 

86 

9 

Tasks are meaningful 

25 

31 

72 

25 

31 

72 

25 

31 

72 

24 

32 

66 

10 

Activities related with skills are taken from 

real life 

12 

7 

47 

12 

7 

47 

18 

13 

55 

18 

14 

55 

11 

Speech patterns are presented in daily issues 
in real life contexts 

11 

19 

51 

11 

19 

51 

19 

19 

65 

19 

22 

65 

12 

Materials have rich reading and listening 
materials 

31 

45 

84 

31 

45 

84 

38 

22 

72 

38 

22 

68 

13 

Materials include real simple tasks 

7 

11 

37 

7 

11 

37 

11 

8 

43 

9 

6 

40 

14 

Language is considered as a means of 

18 

24 

45 

18 

24 

36 

28 

20 

38 

26 

22 

38 

15 

Materials enlarge world knowledge 

6 

7 

25 

8 

7 

25 

17 

21 

45 

14 

18 

45 

16 

Materials are amusing 

29 

33 

48 

29 

33 

48 

19 

26 

47 

19 

26 

47 

17 

Materials meet real life language demands 

15 

13 

44 

15 

15 

44 

18 

15 

38 

20 

15 

38 

18 

Materials support student participation 

33 

39 

65 

34 

39 

58 

34 

39 

58 

34 

36 

58 

19 

Materials guide students about how to learn a 
foreign language 

8 

6 

48 

8 

6 

41 

10 

14 

34 

10 

14 

34 

20 

Materials foster in-class socialization 

36 

27 

67 

36 

31 

71 

38 

43 

74 

38 

44 

70 

21 

Materials provide choice to learners 

12 

19 

37 

12 

19 

37 

8 

14 

27 

6 

12 

27 

22 

Materials lead students to search about the 
topics covered 

5 

7 

34 

5 

7 

34 

8 

10 

25 

6 

10 

25 

23 

Materials give students responsibility for their 
own learning 

7 

11 

44 

7 

11 

44 

7 

13 

35 

6 

13 

35 

24 

Materials are learner-centered 

31 

25 

63 

36 

25 

73 

30 

25 

65 

28 

25 

65 

25 

Materials foster self-evaluation 

2 

8 

23 

4 

6 

23 

8 

12 

24 

6 

10 

18 

26 

Materials cater for communicative activities 

34 

32 

57 

34 

32 

57 

38 

32 

55 

36 

34 

55 

27 

Page set-up is appropriate 

87 

80 

96 

87 

80 

96 

90 

94 

98 

90 

94 

98 

28 

Writing style and the size of the letters are 
normal 

91 

95 

96 

93 

95 

96 

95 

95 

100 

95 

95 

100 

29 

Materials include a sufficient number of 

visuals 

46 

53 

77 

43 

53 

77 

50 

57 

80 

50 

60 

80 

30 

Texts are taken from various sources such as 
newspapers, brochures, ads, etc. 

43 

53 

55 

43 

55 

55 

38 

46 

60 

38 

46 

60 

31 

Materials have some physical activities that 
can be carried out in classroom 

6 

3 

21 

6 

3 

21 

12 

6 

18 

10 

6 

18 

32 

Materials use literature and drama 

5 

11 

35 

5 

11 

35 

10 

6 

25 

12 

6 

25 

33 

Materials utilize music 

32 

38 

20 

32 

38 

20 

42 

48 

28 

42 

44 

28 

34 

Materials include games 

11 

7 

31 

11 

10 

31 

8 

10 

22 

8 

10 

22 

35 

Materials have enough periphery 

56 

65 

45 

56 

66 

51 

68 

58 

62 

68 

62 

62 

36 

Materials have enough software 

57 

43 

0 

51 

43 

0 

44 

40 

0 

44 

40 

0 

37 

Materials foster internet use in language 
learning 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Note. l=Private Schools, 2=State Anatolian High Schools, 3=General State High Schools. 


3.1 Findings of Teacher-Student Questionnaires 

Table 3 summarizes the comparison of data provided by the teachers working in private high schools, state 
Anatolian high schools and general state high schools. It indicates that there are significant differences among 
the teacher groups. In other words, the school type does affect the responses provided by the teachers. 

Table 4 presents the data obtained from the students studying in private high schools, state Anatolian high 
schools and general state high schools. It also indicates that the responses given to the questionnaire differ 
significantly. Hence, to analyze the data provided by the participants in detail, multiple comparisons were carried 
out for the teachers and students. 

Table 3. Comparison of teacher responses 



Sum of Squares 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

P 

Between Groups 

14098,865 

2 

7049,432 

11,399 

,000 

Within Groups 

66788,432 

108 

618,411 



Total 

80887,297 

110 
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Table 4. Comparison of student responses 



Sum of Squares 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

P 

Between Groups 

10934,072 

2 

5467,036 

8,945 

,000 

Within Groups 

66005,297 

108 

611,160 



Total 

76939,369 

110 





For detailed analysis, the teachers and students from private high schools were named as Group 1, those from 
state Anatolian high schools as Group 2, and the ones from general state high schools as Group 3. The data 
indicated that there are differences among these three different groups. Table 5 shows that the responses given 
by the teachers from private and Anatolian high schools tend to be similar but those of the teachers working in 
general state high schools were different from the two other groups of teachers. 


Table 5. Multiple comparison of teacher groups 


(I) Group 

(J) Group 

Mean Difference (I-J) 

Std.Error 

Sig. 

1 

2 

-2,11 


0,936 


3 

-24,89* 


0,000 

2 

1 

2,11 

5,78 

0,936 


3 

-22,78* 

0,000 

3 

1 

24,89* 


0,000 


2 

22,78* 


0,001 


Note. *The mean difference is significant at the .05 level. 


Table 6 presents the same comparison for the students in different schools. The results were similar to the 
comparison made with teachers. The responses given by the students from private and Anatolian high schools 
tend to be similar. On the other hand, those of the students in general state high schools are different from the 
two other groups of students. 


Table 6. Multiple comparison of student groups 


(I) Group 

(J) Group 

Mean Difference (I-J) 

Std.Error 

Sig. 

1 

2 

0,00 


1,000 


3 

-21,05* 


0,002 

2 

1 

0,00 

5,75 

1,000 


3 

-21,05* 

0,002 

3 

1 

21,05* 


0,002 


2 

21,05* 


0,002 


Note. *The mean difference is significant at the .05 level. 


In order to get a detailed comparison of the data elicited both from the teachers and students in the same type of 
schools, t-tests were conducted. Table 7 indicates that there are no significant differences between the responses 
given to the questionnaire by the teachers and students in private high schools. 


Table 7. Comparison of teacher-student responses in private high schools 


Groups 

N 

Mean 

Std.Deviation 

df t 

P 

Teacher 

37 

28,35 

24,73 

72 0,60 

0,550 

Student 

37 

31,76 

24,07 




Table 8 indicates that there are no significant differences between the responses given to the questionnaire by the 
teachers and students in state Anatolian high schools. 
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Table 8. The comparison of teacher-student responses in state Anatolian high schools 


Groups 

N 

Mean 

Std.Deviation 

df t 

P 

Teacher 

37 

30,46 

24,89 

72 0,23 

0,822 

Student 

37 

31,76 

24,56 




Table 9 shows that there are no significant differences between the responses given to the questionnaire by the 
teachers and students in general state high schools. 


Table 9. Comparison of teacher-student responses in general state high schools 


Groups 

N 

Mean 

Std.Deviation 

df t 

P 

Teacher 

37 

53,24 

24,98 

72 0,07 

0,941 

Student 

37 

52,81 

25,51 




3.2 Findings of Teacher-Student Interviews 

A month after the questionnaire was completed, an interview was carried out to see whether both learners and 
teachers still had the same opinions and attitudes about the materials. When Table 10 and Table 11 are examined, 
the significant differences among the teachers’ and students’ responses elicited through the interviews can be 
observed. 


Table 10. Comparison of teacher responses 



Sum of Squares 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

P 

Between Groups 

14133,207 

2 

7066,604 

11,371 

0,000 

Within Groups 

67116,486 

1008 

621,449 



Total 

81249,694 

110 




. Comparison of student responses 


Sum of Squares 

df 

Mean Square 

F 

P 

Between Groups 

10356,883 

2 

5178,441 

8,250 

0,000 

Within Groups 

67790,865 

108 

627,693 



Total 

78147,748 

110 





To analyze the interview data provided by the teachers and students, again the teachers and students from private 
high schools were named as Group 1, those from Anatolian high schools as Group 2, and the ones from general 
state high schools as Group 3. Similar to the data obtained from the questionnaire, the interview data indicated 
that the teachers working in general state high schools account for the difference between teachers working in 
the three different types of schools. The responses given by the teachers from private and Anatolian high schools 
tended to be similar. On the other hand, those of the teachers working in general state high schools were different 
from the two other groups of teachers. Table 12 summarizes the multiple comparisons of teacher responses. The 
results obtained about student groups are similar to those of teachers. The responses given by the students from 
private and Anatolian high schools were similar. On the other hand, those of the students in general state high 
schools were different from the two other groups of students. Table 13 presents the multiple comparisons of 
student responses. 
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Table 12. Multiple comparison of teacher groups 




Mean 

Difference 

Std.Error 

Sig. 

(I) Group 

(J) Group 

(i-j) 



1 

2 

-2,68 


0,899 


3 

-25,16* 


0,000 

2 

1 

2,68 

5,80 

0,899 


3 

-22,49* 

0,000 

3 

1 

25,16* 


0,000 


2 

22,49* 


0,001 


Note. *The mean difference is significant at the .05 level. 

Table 13. Multiple comparison of student groups 


(I) Group 

(J) Group 

Mean Difference (I-J) 

Std.Error 

Sig. 

1 

2 

-0,49 


0,997 


3 

-20,73* 


0,003 

2 

1 

0,49 

5,82 

0,997 


3 

20,24* 

0,003 

3 

1 

20,73* 


0,003 


2 

20,24* 


0,003 


Note. *The mean difference is significant at the .05 level. 


To see how the teachers and students in the same type of schools answered the interview questions, the responses 
of the teachers and students were compared. Table 14 indicates that there are no significant differences between 
the responses given during interviews by the teachers and students in private high schools. 


Table 14. Comparison of teacher-student responses in private high schools 


Groups 

N 

Mean 

Std.Deviation 

df t 

P 

Teacher 

37 

28,24 

24,40 

72 0,56 

0,578 

Student 

37 

31,43 

24,63 




Table 15 indicates that there are no significant differences between the responses given during the interviews by 
the teachers and students in state Anatolian high schools. 


Table 15. Comparison of teacher-student responses in state Anatolian high schools 


Groups 

N 

Mean 

Std.Deviation 

df t 

P 

Teacher 

37 

30,92 

24,80 

72 0,17 

0,864 

Student 

37 

31,92 

25,16 




Table 16 shows that there are no significant differences between the responses given during the interviews by the 
teachers and students in general state high schools. 


Table 16. Comparison of teacher-student responses in general state high schools 


Groups 

N 

Mean 

Std.Deviation 

df t 

P 

Teacher 

37 

53,41 

25,57 

72 0,21 

0,834 

Student 

37 

52,16 

25,36 




4. Discussion 

On the whole, the responses given to the items on the questionnaire/interview can be put into three different 
categories. The first category includes the positive response by all schools to items 1, 18, 27, 28, 29 in the 
questionnaire (refer to Table 2). All the participants seem to have no problems with items 30 and 35. The second 
category included the overall negative response to items 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 21, 22, 23, 25, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
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36, 37. Finally, the last category indicated the difference between general state high schools and the other two 
groups. The participants in private high schools and Anatolian high schools were negative about items 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 9, 12, 18, 20, 24, 26, while those in general state high schools were positive. 

When the responses of the teachers and students in the same type of schools are compared, it can be concluded 
that the teachers and students in the same type of schools tend to give similar responses (refer to Table 13). In 
private high schools, teachers and students gave considerably different responses to the items 2, 5, 6, 15, 35. In 
Anatolian high schools, they offered slightly different opinions about items 3, 5, 12, 15, 27, and in general state 
high schools, items 4, 11, 15, 35 got noticeably dissimilar responses from the teachers and students. For item 15, 
there is a difference between teacher and student responses in all type of schools. Hence, the data reveals that not 
the role of the participants (teacher or student) but the school type is an effective factor with respect to the 
opinions of participants about the ELT materials. 

The results can also be discussed in two ways: private school and state Anatolian high school teachers and 
students on one hand and regular state high school teachers and students on the other hand. The information 
provided by the private school and state Anatolian high school teachers and students is similar. There could be 
several reasons for this: First of all, private high schools and state Anatolian high schools have more English 
instruction per week than general state high schools. Moreover, private high schools and state Anatolian high 
schools use commercial ELT materials prepared by international publishers. Regular schools use the ELT 
materials produced by the Turkish Ministry of Education and local publishers. Consequently, because of the 
similarities in the syllabi and the materials used, private high schools and state Anatolian high schools have 
similar backgrounds and foreign language education experiences. Hence it is not surprising then that the 
information provided by them is also similar. 

Some of the findings can be evaluated in detail as follows: The majority of the private and state Anatolian high 
school teachers are dissatisfied with the choice of the topics in ELT materials. Moreover, some of the topics are 
found to be culture-specific and include artificial people, situations, and events. Moreover, three-fourths of the 
teachers stated that direct or indirect focus on language forms makes ELT materials artificial and boring with no 
practical use. Similarly, three-fourths of the teachers mentioned that there is no real focus on the integrated skills 
and skills have a subservient role to present and practice target language forms. On the contrary, the regular state 
teachers are positive about ELT materials. The majority are happy with the choice of the topics. They mentioned 
that learners leam new linguistic items easily and use them for communicative purposes. 

The results obtained from the private and state Anatolian high school students are also quite similar. About 
two-thirds of the students indicated that the topics in ELT materials are boring and culture-specific. They 
reported that ELT materials are artificially designed to teach forms with no or weak emphasis on the real-life use 
of language. Language skills are not handled in their own right and the integrated-skills approach is neglected. 
On the other hand, they seem to be satisfied with the page layout and the way activities are presented. On the 
other hand, the students from the general state high schools are positive, like their teachers, about ELT materials 
which are published in Turkey. Three-fourths of the students found the topics interesting and stated that ELT 
materials help them learn grammar and vocabulary items and improve their skills. 

To sum up, the data suggests that ELT materials used in both private high schools and state Anatolian high 
schools are unlikely to create an affectively optimal environment for English language education. On the other 
hand, in general state high schools both ELT teachers and students have positive attitudes toward ELT materials. 

5. Conclusion 

The study revealed that both the teachers and students have serious problems with the ELT materials prepared by 
international publishers. First of all, in order to improve the problem, teachers should be empowered and 
equipped with theoretical knowledge and practical skills to develop and adapt the ELT materials appropriate for 
their students (Garton & Graves, 2014; Kumaravadivelu, 2016; Tomlinson, 2003). Furthermore, since each 
context is unique and teachers are the ones who know the needs, interests, and expectations of the students and 
the context of language teaching, they can adapt/design the most suitable ELT materials and contribute to create 
an optimal environment for language learning (Bax, 2003; Harwood, 2014; McGrath, 2002). Secondly, material 
developers should collaborate with teachers or include them in the materials development team when developing 
materials to come up with handy and relevant ideas and materials in language education (Richards, 2006). 
Thirdly, learners should be included in the materials preparation process (McGrath, 2006). When learners 
participate in the materials evaluation/development process, they are likely to contribute to the language learning 
process more (Yuen, 2011). Fourthly, materials development/adaptation should be based on needs and context 
analysis (Graves, 2000; Kaewpet, 2009). The information obtained from these analyses should form the base on 
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which the materials are written or adapted (Richards, 2006). Consequently, providing learners with hands-on, 
relevant materials which have direct use in real life facilitates both cognitive and affective involvement of 
learners in language learning (Long, 2015). Finally, EFL materials should be piloted and studied in the 
classroom to see how they work and to what extent they serve to fulfill needs and interests of the students 
(Barrios & de Debat, 2006; Tomlinson, 2003). As a result, with the use of the most appropriate ELT materials, 
optimal affective context for language learning can be created in language classes. 
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